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ade is what the worship of Brahma is to the priestly caste 
2 matter for devout contemplation only, far too sacred for 
_ Its votaries are the blindest of worshippers; they will not 


d anyone who questions it is at once ostracised as (politically) 
But this is nonsense. There is nothing sacred in I'rce Trade ; 
le question of political economy that has been discussed in 
Sia England, and by wiser statesmen than Messrs. 

, and has been dismissed as belonging to “the puerile 
ons of mankind” (M. Thiers). Just now, certainly 
of Free Trade are anything but rosy. Germany will have 
France seems inclined to banish it with the Jesuits ; Holland, 
n, and America have not yet been tempted even to 


y weak-kneed disciples. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
nd-writing is already on the wall that pro- 
kingdom has been taken from us and 
America is beating Free Trade England 


ners to suspect our faith in Free 
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Trade was shaken. But foreigners do not wait for our expression of 
opinion ; they form their own opinions from their own observation, 
When they see industries springing into vigorous life under Protection in 
France, Germany, Bel cium, and America, and the same industries dying out 
under Free Trade in E ngland ; when they see the permanent antagonism — 
that has sprung up between capital and labour; the’ employers and 
employed; the want of sympathy—even antagonism—between consumers 
and producers; and the general depreciation in the quality of English work — 

and English goods, they do not look much further for arguments against. . 
Free Trade. “After all,” say they, “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and if this is the result of 20 years of what is called Free Trade, 
perhaps we are just as well without it. It is not so evident after all that 
England is right and all the rest of the world wrong.” 

















England has had four lean years; is she to have seven? As yet 
alas, there is only a glimmer of returning prosperity. For four y ar 
wages have been falling ; ; the busy hum of our teething hives of indust 
has been getting Rie. indnsaee establishments have been closi 


straw that drowning men catch at, is that America Pee Aeth a _— 
prosperous beyond example, is for the time supplying a portion of her 

wants from this country. Free Traders maintain that this is only” 
ordinary trade depression ; but, on the other hand, hard bon; 


psa see us it is not. ae know the oe one Ww 


certainty as the course of an Atlantic gale : it runs its ¢ boars sy oe pass 
away; but this does not pass away. Neither Zulu War, nor A 

War, nor spots on the sun, nor even Lord Beaconsfield himse ’ 
four combined, will account for the palsy that has struck down. 0 
industries. 


“Tt is in times of distress,” says Mr. Bright, “ that 
and injustice of laws comes to be examined.” And 90 it j wit e 
Trade. The sophisms, the paradoxes, the theories of Bree ‘rad 
being examined with rapidly increasing scepticutay and Fr ‘re 
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furious. Their vocabulary fails them for words to denounce the fools, 
the idiots, the imbeciles, and worse, who will not read the pages of 
political economy exactly as they read them. But, after all, this 
exhibition of temper is unreasonable. Their reading is not the general 
reading of mankind ; it is in direct opposition to the practice of every 
industrial nation in the world, except the “ unspeakable Turk.” 


In America, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Holland; in 
fact, wherever the common sense of mankind is allowed to assert itself, 
the first and great commandment, the “whole law and the prophets” of 
political economy is allowed to be this, “That national prosperity depends 


on general employment.” 


The skill or industry of the workman in his trade is his capital, “ the 
capital of labour.” In an industrial community the capital of labour is 
_ the chief productive capital of the country ; but without general employ- 
ment it is valueless ; it is general employment that turns over this 
capital and makes it increase and multiply. The “capital of labour” 
cannot afford fo remain long idle. If employment is denied it in one place 
it speedily emigrates to another more congenial. This is the first lesson of 
political economy as read by the light of universal suffrage in France and 
America ; and so it would be the reading in England too if we had universal 
_ suffrage. But this is not the lesson taught by Mr. Bright and his friends. 
“Political economy,” say they, “tells us nothing about general employ- 
ment; let that regulate itself; we don’t recognise the claims of the 
“eapital of labour.’ The one lesson political economy teaches us is 
‘that the consumer should be enabled to buy in the cheapest market.’ 
it is a matter of perfect indifference to us by whom this market is 
_ supplied, whether by our own producers, or by the producers of France, 
‘Belgium, or America. There is no national nonsense about us, we are 
cosmopolitan to the backbone. If our producers cannot supply us as 
cheaply as the foreigners they must turn their hands to something else, 
or leave the country, or starve.” 
Reap i 
Whenever there has been a question of commercial treaties, or of a 
ange of duties, in France, or America, or Belgium, the first question 
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invariably asked has been, “ How will it affect the general employment 
of the people?” And the reply to that question has invariably guided 
their decision. 


America, France, and Belgium have never swerved in one single 
instance from their policy of protecting the employment of the people; 
and what is the result? That in these countries the capital of labour 
has been steadily twming over, accumulating and multiplying, and 
enriching all classes of the community. In America, especially, the 
effect of protecting the employment of the people has been little 
short of marvellous. Her prosperity is without bounds. The best | 
workmen of England have flocked to her ; industries that ten years ago 
had no existence have sprung into vigorous life ; she has multiplied her 
make of Bessemer steel eighteen times in ten years; she has 700 iron 
works in full operation; she now supplies herself in almost every 4 
manufactured article she requires; her population has more than 
doubled in thirty years; and neither war, nor rebellion, nor debt, nor 3 


soft money, nor hard money, have been able to cause more than a . 


temporary derangement of her prosperity. : 
af) 
This is the country that Mr. Vivian tells us, in his interesting notes 3 


on America, “has the curse of Protection upon it ;” “and,” he adds, — 
with a genuine burst of Free-trade fanaticism, “where man interposes a 
his shortsighted law, the best provision of Providence is shackled and ; 
blighted.” Are we to understand that America is shackled and - 
blighted ? or merely that Free Trade has a Divine origin? 


We sce what America is: what she would be if Free Trade had been 
her destiny instead of Protection we can easily realise: there would be 
no iron-works, no cotton-works, no glass-works, no paper factories, nese 
teeming hives of industry; every manufactured article would be — 
imported from Europe. Her iron and coal mines would be still 3 
undeveloped—she would remain a purely agricultural country, like c 
Russia, and her progress and civilisation would be indefinitely 


postponed. . er 
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) Tt is 2 long story to discuss the reasons why French, Belgian, 
Berns n, and now American operatives produce cheaper than we 
© Tt is sufficient for our argument that they do: they pro- 
0 cheaper than we do, as the Chinese produce cheaper than the 
s, and the Japanese cheaper than the Chinese. They can and 
ce almost every manufactured article—silk, iron, glass, cotton, 
heaper than we can. “So much the better,” say the Free 
‘we shall then import what we require from France, Germany, 
or America cheaper than we can buy it in this country, and we 
@ 80 much more money tu spend on something else; and by 
h the country will be the richer.” This is the Free Trade 
let us take a test case. 


nd stry stands alone. Each one is so dovetailed and inter- 
‘with other industries that it cannot fall without causing 
jury to numbers of others. Take plate glass, for 
Plate glass supports, and is supported by, and is 
mixed up with, no less than thirty-three distinct 
occupations, and employments. Suppose A builds a house, 
ich the plate glass costs £200. He perhaps buys French or 
ass 21 per cent cheaper than he could buy English glass. 
, grand thing is Free Trade,” say the Free Traders, “ A. will 
| have £5 to spend on something else ; therefore, to the 
| £5, the whole country is the richer. Apply this to 
iron, wool, cotton, silk, &c., &e., and you see at once how 
. Free Trade adds to the wealth of the country.” But, as in 
there is reverse to the medal: A saves £5, granted, but the 
Q the 33 industries depending on plate glass, lose 
_ The industrial community suffer to the extent of 
sa by the individual A. Apply this again to iron, 
, &e., and we shall see what foreign competition 
aeral employment of the people! In this case 
absolutely and entirely. Instead of going to 
t in 33 industries at home, it goes directly 
ies abroad, and the country is actually 
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Ten years ago the condition of our productive industries was nearly 
as bad as it isnow. General employment was ruinously depressed ; then 
came the years of inflation when wages and profits jumped to a point 
never before reached, “See what Free Trade is doing for us” said its 
supporters ; but it was not Free Trade at all that caused those three | 
years of inflation, it was war, simply war: the Franco-German War, and 
nothing else, that for two years paralyzed the productive industries of 
France and Germany, and left us masters of the situation to supply our 
own markets and the neutral markets of the world! 


Of course there is a Credit as well as a Debit side to foreign 
competition. I leave the Credit side to Mr. Bright and his followers. 
"The Debit side is shortly as follows :— 


Ba es Sahel Ma at) 


people. 


| Foreign competition has lessened the general employment of the 
It has made the returns of labour and capital more uncertain, more 


fluctuating. 
Supply is no longer regulated by demand, but by the overproduction 
and the necessities of foreign producers, 
The masters cannot calculate their profits, or the workmen their 


Cee Ree ae 


wages, for a month together. 

It must lengthen the labour and lower the wages of the British 

workman to the level of his foreign competitor. 

It has destroyed the national pride in national industries. 

It has created a wild competition in price, and price only, that has 

ruined the quality of English goods. 

It has destroyed the English workman’s pride in his work. Cheapness 
everywhere takes the place of quality. Pressed to produce the greatest 
possible quantity, in the least possible time, at the lowest possible price, 
the British workman has neither time nor inducement to improve his work. 


OAT eet NS ay i ee eee 


¥ 
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How will this end? for end it must, it cannot go on. Very soon the 
working classes will rouse themselves from their dream of confidence in 
Mr. Bright and his friends. They will say, “For 27 years we have sat 
at your feet trusting to your predictions and your promises, applauding 
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your fallacies as divine revelations, and where have they landed us? in 
something very like industrial ruin. Every year we see ourselves more 
completely excluded from foreign markets, every year more and more 
excluded from our own market.” ‘ You may say it is our own fault, 
that we ought to work longer hours (seven days a week like our foreign 
competitors), be satisfied with lower wages, eat less meat, drink less 
beer,—and it may be so, but that does not alter the fact that in asking 
us to produce as cheaply as the foreigner you ask us to do what at 
present we cannot do! In the same breath you say to the foreign 
operative, “Send us your goods, as much as you can,” and to the 
English operative, “We have too much of your goods; leave the 


‘country; go to America.” 


“‘ Apparently you wish to make England a land for consumers only : 
You have as much as said to the producers, “We can do without you; 
we can buy all we want cheaper elsewhere.” You have worked hard for 
the consumer—what have you done for the producer? You have given 
him cheap bread, you say. Certainly, but man does not live by bread 


alone. He wants money to buy it, and how is he to get money without 


employment ? 


“No doubt the aristocracy, the land laws, the wickedness of Lord 
Beaconsfield are burning questions for you and your friends, but there 
are burning questions that affect us still more nearly. ‘Near is my 
shirt, but nearer is my skin.’ General employment, prosperous indus- 
tries, wages, work, protection, are the burning questions that most 
nearly affect us. 


“What do you propose for us? There are eighteen millions of us 
engaged in and depending on productive industries. If we are excluded 
from foreign markets by prohibitory duties, and excluded from our own 
by foreign competition, what are we to do? Are you prepared to 
support us in idleness till the millennium of Free Trade, prophesied by 
Cobden in 1852, arrives, ‘when other nations are compelled by self- 


interest, and by the reality of our own prosperity, to follow our example 


and adopt Free Trade,’ or do you wish us to emigrate? If so, are you 


Bs 
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prepared to support the old and infirm, the women and children who we 
leave behind? If the bread winners leave the country, who is to find 
bread? If the working-bees leave the hive, what is to become of the 


drones?” 


Lord Derby is a fortunate man! Seated amongst the elect in 
the paradise of real estate, far removed from the possibility of any 
inconvenient shrinkage of income, he can afford to contemplate with 
complete serenity the struggles and anxieties of a lower world. — All 
classes in England are suffering actually, or in anticipation, from a 
shrinkage of income, Lord Derby has a word for each. To the owners 
of land he offers little comfort. “No doubt,” he says, “ there may be a 

“large, possibly a VERY LarGE, reduction of agricultural rents throughout 
England. You must bear it as best you may. No doubt it will ruin 
many of you. Beati possidentes. Blessed are those who have acres 
enough and to spare! To the farmers he says, “A fall in rents won’t 
hurt you.” To the labourers, “You are well off as it is.” To the 
manufacturers, “ Hope and wait.” To the operative, “Emigrate.” It 
is with regard to this last advice I wish to say a few words. 


“T think,” says Lord Derby, “it will be well for those who act as 
leaders of the working men to consider whether in the case of industries — 
which are not likely soon to revive, there is not a better chance for men 
beyond the seas than in this country, They may do good to 
themselves and to their mates by limiting their numbers, and those 
who go will have the satisfaction of thinking they assist those who stay 


behind.” 


Certainly, emigration is an heroic remedy to recommend under any 
circumstances. It is no light thing for any one, even for an operative, 
to be told so lightly to leave his country, his household gods, his 
house, his sympathies, for a new life in a new world, and amongst a 
strange people ; it is a more serious matter than the word implies, and 
should only be prescribed as a last resource. If Lord Derby advises it 
now we may accept it as proof that, in his opinion, no other remedy 
is left. | 
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___ Lord Derby, in effect, says to the operatives of Manchester, Paisley, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Coventry, St. Helens, ‘Go to America, the land of 
Protection; England, the land of Free Trade, has no longer any room 
you ;” but may not the operatives in reply reason thus, “ Why should 
e go to America? How is it there is no work for us at home %” 
Jand has far more accumulated wealth than America ; her population 
arly as great ; her consumption of the articles we produce certainly 
r, Why then is there no work for us in England but plenty of 
k for us in America? You tell us to emigrate in order to limit 
and raise wages (rather strange advice from a free trader), but it 
ve who cause over supply. We are, and have been for three years, 
ne short time. It is the foreign workmen who cause our over- 
upply and drive down our wages. It is the looms of Mullhouse, of 
x, of Lyons, the furnaces of Namur and Liege, of Charleroi and 
ning, that glut our markets with woollen and silk and cotton and 
and glass. Have we not a right to demand that you do your 
to check this source of over-supply before you ask us to 
r country? You tell us that if we leave our country we shall 
the satisfaction of knowing we assist those who stay behind, but 
are deceiving us; you know as well as we do that under the present 
m. of Free Ports, it is a foreign rival, not a mate, who will profit by 
é 


a 10a is Protectionist, and see how she flourishes! The working 
n, you ‘all tell us, are better off than we are. Mr. Bright himself has — 


a and feat Because in America the baneful teaching of . 
en and Bright that the interests of consumer and producer” 
gonistic was at once recognised and denounced as 
America the whole nation reasons thus, “ Peg 






ducers and consumers are members of the same family ; they sail in the 
same boat, sink or swim together. No doubt, putting a heavy duty on 
foreign manufactured goods makes America in some respects a dear 
country, but on the whole it works well for the community ; it promotes 
general employment, general interest and dependance, general energy, 
general contentment, and on the whole, general wealth.” 


The directly antagonistic views of Protection, as understood in 
England and in America and France, may be thus stated: “ We will 
not tax the whole community in order to enrich a few greedy manu- 
facturers,” say the Free Traders of England. “ We will tax the whole 
community in order to promote the general employment of the people,” 
say the Protectionists of America and France; “and we find, moreover, 
by experience that this is the most profitable tax in the country, that 
returns us in some cases fifty, in some an hundred fold.” 


Whilst America is seeking to cheapen production by attracting to 
her shores the operatives of all countries England is making a feeble and 
ridiculous attempt to make production more expensive by banishing her 
best operatives. 


The operative who follows Lord Derby’s advice and emigrates to 
America may improve his own individual position, inasmuch as he quits 
a country where labour and industry are unfairly and unjustly weighted 
for one where it is liberally and widely protected. But so long as 
England is a free port, open to all the manufactured products of the 
world, his self-sacrifice can in no way, directly or indirectly, benefit his 
mate who is left behind. There will merely be an English worker the 
less and a French and Belgium worker the more, 


“Let us see how the emigration of our operatives will affect the 
national wealth, the ‘“ Capital of labour,” 


The “ Capital of labour ” consists in the skill, the practical knowledge, 
the industry, the strength, the health, &c., that enables a workingman 
to earn his wages ; his 20s, or 30s. a week. Now, this capital does not — 
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appear in balances at the bankers, in buildings and machinery, in plant, 
&e, It is not tangible or convertible, but nevertheless it exists, and 
under certain untoward circumstances can occasionally be actually 
realised. If a mechanic is disabled from earning his wages by the care- 
lessness of a railway company, for instance, he can recover from the 
company a sum of money that represents the capital of his weekly 
wage. The law thus recognises the reality of the capital of labour. 


Figures will illustrate my meaning, but they do not pretend to be 
accurate, readers may alter and amend them as they choose ; they are 
simply intended to show that the capital of which we are treating is 


real and that it is enormous, 


A man who earns 25s. per week, or £65 a year, possesses in the skill 
or knowledge or experience or strength, &e., that enables him to earn 
that income, a capital that yields that amount of weekly interest. You 
may capitalize it at any rate you like. .A man may have 30 years work 
in him, or he may have 15. Suppose 19, the income of the operative 
earning 25s. a week, capitalized at 15 years, represents a sum of £975. 


Now, there are in this country 6} millions of operatives engaged in 
manufacturing, and similar industries, earning in fair times on an average 
25s. per week. ‘This represents an annual income of 422 millions (it is 
usually put at 400 millions). Capitalised at 15 years’ purchase, this 
interest represent? a capital of 6,337 millions. This is the capital of 
labour, and a pretty considerable sum it is. Every skilled operative, 
every producer who leaves the country takes with him his handicraft, 
his skill, his energy, that capital of labour that in every country but 
ours is encouraged as the chief source of national wealth, With every 
thousand skilled labourers that leave this country at least a million of 
the capital of labour leaves also. To that extent is goodness gone out of 
us, and the wealth-producing power of the country diminished. 


“I can hardly allow myself to believe,” says Lord Derby, “ that 
America will long maintain at the public expense a privileged class of 
manufacturers and producers ;” but “ Quot homines, tot sententiw.” May 
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not an American statesman equally exclaim, “I can hardly bring 
myself to believe that England will long maintain a system of Free 
Trade that is evidently bringing rapid and complete ruin on her 
manufacturing and operative clesses.” 


The question of Free Trade—that is the continued exclusion of 
English operatives from all the markets of the world, and their 
approaching exclusion from their own market also—is too serious a 
matter to the operative class of England to excuse misrepresentation 
on the part of those who profess to instruct them. It is a shame to 
tell the operative class that only emperors and field-marshals are 
opposed to Free Trade. Germany, the land of field-marshals and 
emperors, is the only country, except England, and her unfortunate 
friend the “ unspeakable one,” who have ever given Free Trade a trial ; 
and the former has had the courage to abandon it, because it was 
threatening the employment of the German people. It is not the 
emperors and field-marshals who oppose Free Trade; it is the two 
great republics of the world, France and America. It is the voice of 
universal suffrage, wherever it exists, that proclaims aloud that the 
first law of political economy, the first law of self-preservation in an 
industrial community is the protection of the employment of the people. 


It is a shame to tell the operatives of England that France, America, 
Belgium are approaching Free Trade. It is not only not true, it is the 
very reverse of true. There are not a hundred men‘ in either country 
who are prepared to admit English cotton and English manufactured 
iron duty free. And why? Because they know it*would ruin the 
employment of many of their people, and cause revolution, 


America, France, and Belgium will not open their ports to the 
manufactured goods of England so long as the general employment of 
their people is threatened by it; but when that time comes, as come it 
must, if we persist in our present mad course, when the best English 


operatives have left the country and the greater portion of her industrial — 


capital has followed them, when the manufacturing industries of England 
have dwindled to insignificance, and there is nothing to fear from her 


= 
e 
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petition, then, and not till then, will they say, “Ah! these poor 
English, they have long been crying for the moon; let them have her 
ow, and much good may she do them!” 


i ‘Then will be seen the true apotheosis of Free Trade—a fool’s cap to 
rown the industrial ruin of England! wi 
«In the freest country in the world,” says Monsieur Thiers in his 

i speech of January 22, 1870, “arrangements are made to protect 
ferent branches of native industry.” 


In France and America neither emperors, nor kings, nor presidents, 

communists, nor wars, nor revolutions have caused the slightest 
n this arrangement. Why? Because both nations believe they 
a it the mainspring of national life. Wherever the voice of universal 
e obtains authoritative utterance it proclaims as the first law of 
existence “Protection to native industry.” It is in England 
i this instinctive requirement of all industrial communities has 
ignored. } 


eversing the usual formula that “property has its duties as well 
s rights,” it may be maintained that “labour has its rights as well 
; dutie: ine Its duties are that man must toil and moil and fulfil 
‘curse on our unfortunate progenitor; that in the sweat of 
row he shall eat bread—its rights are, that it shall, to use Mr. 
Bright’s words, be protected from “ unwise and unjust legislation.” 









He invests this capital on the security of, as he 
| ‘devi “et that will not, cman Pome his" 
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We have had enough, and more than enough, of the blatant 
cosmopolitanism that would teach us that blood is not thicker than 
water ; that charity does not begin at home ; that our first duty is to our 
neighbour, not to ourselves ; that it is the general happiness of mankind 
we must work for, not our own ; that self-sacrifice “The Happy Despatch” 
is an institution peculiarly suited to British manufacturers and British 
operatives ! 


The industrial condition of England just now would be ludicrous if it 
were not so alarming. 


It may be likened to a tube, into one end of which we inject foreign 
manufacturers, and out of the other eject British operatives. 


At the same port, and side by side, we see ships unloading, without 
limit, the work of foreign operatives, and others shipping to America: 
British operatives, whose daily bread is earned by producing these very 
same articles. This is not right. No sophisms, no paradoxes of Free 
Trade can possibly make it right. 


Whenever any one like myself is stupid enough to protest against 
this result of Free Trade he is treated as one whose reasoning powers are 
deficient. ‘You simpleton, can’t you see that the more foreign goods 
we consume and the less British goods the foreigners consume the worse 
for them and the better for us; we gain both ways; a case of heads we 
win, tails you lose. This is one of the great canons of Free Trade, if 
you cannot understand it you must be a fool!” 


But hard words break no bones, and if I live to the age of Methusaleh 
I shall never believe that the way to benefit A, B, C, who produce silks, 
merinos, cotton, linen, iron, glass, cutlery, matches, boots, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, lace, &c., in England is to buy all these articles from 
D, E, F, who produce them in France and Belgium ! 


Free Traders display, in strange excess, the vanity and sensitiveness 
so general in the converts to a new faith; they will allow of no hostile 


if 


. arguments, no possibility of error. Those who believe are of the salt of 
the earth ; those who doubt are of the basest clay. They claim infalli- 
_ bility for their prophet, as the Mormons did for theirs! They will not 
see that signs are not wanting that the new revelation of Mr. Bright will 
ere long be stamped out by common sense, like that of Joe Smith! 
























; For thirty years America, France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
' Holland, Italy, have been studying and debating and criticising Free 
3 - Trade, and now they have decided to have nothing to say to it, They 
have satisfied themselves that there is nothing in it, that it is simply 
‘question of policy; a policy that may enrich a community at one time, 
ruin it at another ; a policy to be adopted or rejected, according to cir- 
cumstances. There is no mystery about it. Its effects are very patent. 
Free Trade, as we call it, has enriched the merchants and bankers and 
rokers of Hamburg and Bremen, and the smugglers of Gibraltar 3 but 
it has not enriched Turkey. And Germany and Canada and Australia 
have discarded it as ruinous to the industrial progress of the people. 
i 
Free Traders are disingenuous in their statements to the operative 
class. Sooner than allow the possibility of there being a flaw in the 
working of their cherished faith, they distort facts ; they exaggerate the 
_ trade depressions of other countries, and minimise that of their own ; 
even uow they deny the desperate extent of the depression of our native 
industries. “Look at the factories still working,” say they ; “look at the 
poor law returns ; you may be quite sure manufacturers would close — 
their works if they did not make money, and operatives would certainly — 
BE e in the workhouse if they did not earn wages ;” but this is like a 
; 1ysician saying of his patient, “Oh! be is all right, I don’t hear the — 
ath-rattle !” 
s+ " 
They know perfectly well that for three years the greater number of _ 
e manufacturers of England have been working without profit, or at a _ 
‘paying wages out of the profits of the years of inflation ; that the — 
osing of their works is the death-rattle of their industrial life, and that — 
will struggle against it as long as they have any life left. They — 
18 | the operatives have been working half time, quarter time— _ 





have spent their savings and got into debt, and are leaving their country 
sooner than go into the workhouse. Will any of the optimists venture 
to estimate the shrinkage in the values of industrial undertakings during 
the last three years? Is it 50 per cent, or is it 75 per cent? 


Free Traders parade their interest in the social progress of the 
working classes ; but they will not see that by fostering foreign competi- 
tion to native industry, as they are doing, they are driving the operative 
class to a lower scale of life—less wages, longer hours of work, less meat, 
Jess drink (the one scintilla of comfort), less comforts, less chance of 
mounting the social ladder. 


* They talk and write as if the sole standard of the prosperity and 
progress of the working classes was the price of corn. But they are not 
like horses; they require something besides their four feeds a-day, . 
“Where would you be now without Free Trade?” say the Free Traders, 
“with low wages and with corn at 100s. a quarter.” It is a far more 
powerful agency than Free Trade that has brought down the price of 
corn from 100s. to 36s. a quarter—it is steam. It is steam and the 
development of the American continent; it is the enormous increase of 
steant transport that reduces the cost of freight from the cornfields of 
America from 20s. to 2s. a quarter, and brings to our doors, almost with- 
out cost, the harvests of the world. 





Perhaps our friends, the Free Traders, will tell us that Free Trade 
would provide us with corn at 36s. per quarter if freight still stood at 
20s. a quarter; if the Atlantic was still navigated with sails; if the 
population of America still stood at 20 millions; if the boundless wheat 
fields of the great West were still the hunting grounds of Red Indians ; 
or will they tell us that it was Free Trade that discovered steam, peopled 
America, and made the Atlantic a great steam highway ? 


An ad valorem duty of from 7 to 15 per cent on all imported 
manufactured goods would undoubtedly diminish, in some infinitesimal 
degree, the value of fixed and professional and realised incomes; in a 

~“yough way the incomes of the income-tax payers, the odd four millions, 
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: sprobably, in our population of 34 millions ; but it would largely increase 
the incomes of the 18} millions engaged in and depending on manu- 


turing and similar industries. 


It would promote general employment; it would ensure a more 
nanent rate of wages; it would secure to the operative and manu- 
uwrer a steady home market, without which no industrial 
mmunity is safe; it would enable them to regulate supply 
- demand ; it would promote the public interest in national 
dustries; it would bring the consuming and producing classes into 
¢ intimate connection; it would check the mad competition in 
and price only, that™has ruined the quality and reputation of 
glish_ goods in all the markets of the world; it would resuscitate 
industries that Foreign Competition has already killed; it would 
ve many that has been mortally wounded ; it would restore con- 


; Beosnee to Capital. 


Be ee we need not speculate on what a return to Protection 
would do for us; ; we have proofs to our hands. Six months 
ago Canada adopted a policy of Protection, and what are the 
p reanltst “The six months during which the new tariff has been 
operation,” says a Toronto provincial newspaper, “have witnessed a 
om plete. revolution i in the industrial prospects of the colony. Instead 

ed mills and silent machinery, there are everywhere signs of fresh 
- life. ‘Capital is finding employment in remunerative enterpriscs at home, 
and is*being drawn to Canada for employment from abroad. Industries 
that bad peon beaten out of existence through the oe of ooo a 







Within the'l "last me? I have heard the above statement corroborated i 
in every particular by the greatest living finance authority of the 
: But Protection to native industry would do more than 
1 and set our machinery in motion, it would enable a i 
vith the Income Tax, the most demoralising tax that 
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has ever been levied in any country. Talk of the curse of smuggling 
that would follow a return to the customs duties! Why, the 
Income Tax offers a direct temptation to every man who pays it to 


become a smuggler! The degrading effect of the Income Tax on the - 


public morals cannot be over-estimated: the cooking of accounts and 
returns ; the use of false weights and measures, as applied to income, is 
known only to those whose duties compel them to manipulate the 
Income Tax returns. It will indeed be a day of great promise to 
England when the Income Tax is replaced by customs duties, 


Those who delight to descant on the blessings conferred by free 
ports should remember that those blessings are very unequally divided. 
The manufactured articles imported into England are, without a single 
exception that I am aware of, for the exclusive benefit of the luxurious 
and consuming classes. We do not import a single manufactured 
article that is consumed by the producing or operative class ; whilst, at 
the same time, every article of foreign manufacture imported into this 
country more or less replaces some similar article, the produce of 
English capital and English labour. 


Does not this look as if our boasted Free Trade legislation tends to 
benefit one class of the community at the expense of another—the con- 
sumers at the expense of the producers, the rich at the expense of the 
poor, the drones at the expense of the working bees. The rapid increase 
in the consumption of articles of foreign manufacture in this country, 
and the corresponding decrease in the consumption of English goods, 
the shrinkage in the quantities and values of our manufactured exports, 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that as the demand for the products 
of English labour diminishes at home and abroad, so must the demand 
for English labour itself diminish also, This would appear capable of 
demonstration, but we are assured it is not so. We are told that the 
greater the consumption of foreign goods in England the better for the 
English people, and the less the consumption of English goods abroad 
the worse for the foreigners. It would appear as if in the eyes of English 
free traders the whole question was limited to the interests of the con- 
sumers at home and the producers abroad, in which the interests of the 
producers at home have no place at all. 


+i 
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England has now enjoyed what is called Free Trade for a generation, 
During that period the manufactured articles of all nations have been 
_ admitted into our markets duty free. We can now take stock of the 
results. Have any one of all the dreams and prophecies of Free Trade 
theorists and romancers been realised? Where is the universal peace, 
3 ‘and the brotherhood of nations, which was to result from the new 
dispensation? Where the reci procity—the grasping of the right hand of 
Zoom mmercial fellowship all over the world? Where the general improve- 
ment in the condition of labour, the increased morality, sobriety, civilisa- 
tion, and education of the masses of our working population? The 

























and dependence of consumers and producers has disappeared ; the trade 
depréssions are more severe, more frequent, more prolonged. 


- Where is the common sense, say the Free Traders, of English 
producers complaining of the hardship of being excluded from foreign 
markets, when the foreigners undersell them in their own market, 
and pay freight and transport in addition? It is true the foreigners 
do beat us in our own market, but it is not in fair fight. The 
markets of Europe and America being protected against the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, the foreign manufacturers, after supplying their 
“own protected markets at a comparatively high price that leaves them 
air margin of profit, consign their surplus, their clearance sales 
d job lots over to England, which is a free port, to be sold for 
what they will fetch. This price is often actually below cost, and leaves 
loss to the foreign manufacturer; but taken in connection with the 
“au make in pees own ole so it will still give a small 


8, sold often actually below cost price; and as the lowest price @ 
h an article can be bought is the price that rules the market, 
nanufacturers have often to meet foreign competition at a 


0 pannel by the cost of production as by the necessity of 
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i gan they can produce. On both sides the price is often a 
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sale. Now, it would appear that such insane competition (selling 
actually below cost price) must soon terminate in the ruin of those 
engaged in it. But on the part of the foreigner it is not insanity at all; 
it does not ruin him, it suits his purpose very well. He has his own 
protected market in which 'to make a profit on a portion of his goods, 
the rest he can afford to sell at no profit, even at an actual loss, and still 
make a fair average of profit; but it does ruin the British manufacturer 
who has no protected market to help his average, and is obliged to sell 
his whole make below cost price, or at a price that leaves no profit. 
Every influx of cheap foreign goods drives the British manufacturer to 
lower prices. Jn order to lower his prices he must lower his cost; that 
is to say, he must employ cheaper material and cheaper labour—in other 
words, he must produce an inferior article. And this is what* has 
happened. Thirty years of “Freedom of Trade,” as it is called in 


derision, have generally lowered, in many cases ruined, the quality of 


English products. Too frequently we hear complaints of inferior 
quality, of adulteration, of slovenly work. It is a fact that it is more 
difficult to buy good silk, good cotton, and good steel now than it 
was twenty years ago. This is the result of the excessive competition 
that England has been exposed to, flooding her markets with foreign 
goods, often of inferior quality, to be sold at any price. Quality has of 
necessity become subservient to price. Competition in quality is a good 
thing; competition in price only is a bad thing. It will ruin any art or 
industry in the world. Price, quality, and, at last, wages in England are 
absolutely regulated by foreign competition. Wages are no longer a 
matter of arrangement between English employers and English 
operatives ; it is a question of how much the foreigners are paying: 
English employers can pay no more. 


French and English Free Traders, if indeed any of the former exist, 
take a diametrically opposite view of the advantages of Free Trade. 
Whilst the former maintain that its chief and only object is to open out 
foreign markets to French manufacturers, the latter maintains that its 
chief and only object is to open English markets to foreign manu- 


facturers. JI always have maintained and always shall maintain that 


the former is the true object that every government embracing Free 
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de should try to achieve, and that by totally ignoring it ; by making 
effort whatever to open out new markets for English manufactures, 
Cobden and Mr. Bright, and those who committed this country to a 
Trade policy, shamefully neglected their duty to the manufacturers 
id operatives of England, and dealt them a blow that threatens to be 


What a calamity it would be,” says M. Duval, the French 
‘Trader, “if England were to close her markets to French goods!” 
ere any English Free Trader bold enough to echo these words, 
@ calamity it is that France has closed her markets to English 


But this is virtually the case. The amount of English manufactured 
oods that find their way into France is utterly insignificant. The 

nity that M. Duval so dreads for French industries has actually 
British industries. But do English Free Traders consider this 
4 On the contrary, they regard it with a light heart, and are 
od at the stupidity of those who exclaim against its injustice ! 


conclusion, M. Duval called upon all present to aid “not in 
ing the foreign products out of the French markets, but in opening 
| foreign markets to French products.” If this is one of the 
ms of Free Trade, as understood by French Free Traders, “to open — 
t foreign markets to French products,” it is evident that the French — 
English theories of political economy are as wide apart as the © 












to British products?” What one of our Thane Trade | 
: is ey ever employed one tithe of the energy and persistency in_ a 
pening out e aaa to British products, a he “ade in n penis a 


i onic upon them, are to find employment, it is : 
y our Free Traders should, in the words of M. Duval, — 
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“call upon all to aid in opening out the foreign markets to British 
products ;” to submit to the ostracism of hostile tariffs, and at the same 
time to hand over the British market to foreigners is to make our 
manufacturing ruin a certainty. Our manufacturers and operatives are 
urged to seek a remedy for the present depression of trade in reduced 
wages and diminished cost. They are told that cheap production “ will 
give them the command of the markets of the world;” but is not this 
rather like giving them a stone when they ask for bread? Of course 
cheap production is an element of strength ; but with prohibitory tariffs 
against us what diminution of cost can give us the command of the 
markets of the world, or a slice of them? What reduction of wages, 
what diminution in cost will enable English producers to sell their silks, 
their cotton, their linens and woollens, their glass, paper, and locomotives, 
in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and America, where these articles 
are weighted with duties ranging from 15 to 50, even to 100 per 
cent? If the only condition on which we are to get access to the 
foreign markets is by producing from 15 to 50 per cent cheaper than 
foreign manufacturers the less we think of it the better. 


The object of the French commercial treaty was an international 
extension of trade by which each country was to profit equally. What 
has been the result? ‘In 1860,” said M. Duval the other day, speaking 
in Paris, “the Protectionists bitterly prophesied that the French markets 
would be inundated with English wares. Instead of this it was France 


that had inundated the English markets, for she sent to England twice — 


as much as it sent to her.” Mr. Cobden, partly through ignorance, 
partly through vanity, gave everything away and asked for nothing in 
return. He removed entirely all duties on French goods, but allowed 
the French to retain prohibitory duties on English goods. This may 
have been generous on his part, but it was not common sense. C”est bean, 
mais c est béte / 


One advantage at any rate must result from the present condition of 
the country: it will dispose forever of the puerile theorists who would 
divide England into two hostile camps of consumers and producers, and 
delight to enlarge on their antagonistic interests. Antagonistic interests, 
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indeed! why you might with as much reason talk of the antagonistic 

interests of mouth and stomach or any other organs of the human body 
5 as between consumer and producer, in other words between rich and 
_ poor, the most important organs of the body politic. When the many 
millions of producers are fairly prosperous they are the best consumers, 
_ but when their employment leaves them and their earnings cease, what, 
ae can they consume except the accumulated wealth of the country, 
and how long can they safely continue to do so? ‘To those who will 
insist on the rival claims of consumers and producers to the national 
consideration, it is fair to put the question, “ Which add most to the 
Ith of a country—those who produce or those who consume ?” 

























The cure for the present state of things, we are told, is to be sought 
‘in protection but in lower wages, longer hours of work, in sobriety, 
in thrift, in education, in intelligence at home. It is to be sought, in 
a fact, in the development of qualities that are of slow growth, that the 
___ British operative class possess in a much less degree than their foreign 
: 4 competitors, and which they cannot acquire under two or three genera- 
tions. Of course, thrift, sobriety, intelligence, diligence, are invaluable 
qualities, indispensable possibly to success. But, grant the highest 
development of them—grant that by a stroke of the magician’s wand 
the British operative becomes as sober even as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
___ himself can desire, and as intelligent as Bishop Colenso’s pet Zulu; that 
he works for Chinamen’s wages, and for 106 hours a week, like a London 
a *bus driver; grant all this, prohibitory tariffs will still keep him out of 
_ the markets of Europe and America. 
iia is rather amusing to contrast the public estimation of the 
British operative to-day with what it was afew years ago. Owing 
Franco-German war, the manufacturing industries of 
nce and Germany were for several years nearly paralysed: they 
uld barely supply their own wants; they had no surplus to send 
1. English operatives and san taotent then had what our 
rican cousins call a “lovely time ;” they supplied their own markets, 
most of the neutral markets of the world. Trade advanced by 
}and leaps ; there was no end to the inflation. The working man 
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was then king; nothing was too good for him; he was the hero 
of the hour; everybody was trying to make capital out of him; 
it was touching to see the solicitude with which he was surrounded— 
nine hours’ work and 9s. a day was then the cry. Statesmen, 
philanthropists, philosophers, trades’ unions, vied with each other 
in urging him not to work too long, or to work too hard. Recreation 
and self-culture were to take the place of labour and fatigue. Now this 
is all changed ; the working man is no longer the hero of the hour, but 
its béte nor. He is rated on all sides. Those who flattered him most 
in his prosperity, now find most fault with him in his adversity. On 
him is visited much of the present commercial depression. He is told 
that it is his want of thrift and sobriety, his indolence and extravagance, 
that have driven the trade out of the country. High wages and short 
hours are no longer for him; he must work longer hours and for lower 
wages. The cry is, “ Get you unto your burdens; ye are idle, ye are idle.” 
But this is not altogether fair on the working man. It is not he who has 
changed his nature, but his flatterers who have changed their theory. 
The fact is that when England was made a free port, the friends and 
advisers of the working classes cruelly deceived them. They never 
explained to them the results that must inevitably follow that policy. 
They tempted them with the big loaf; they told them that the big loaf 
meant cheap food ; but they did not tell them the price they would have to 
pay for it; they did not tell them that the big loaf meant increased and 
increasing competition with the cheapest labour and cheapest goods in 
the world ; that, in fact, it meant lower wages, and longer hours of work, 
But such every thoughtful man knew must be the result of inviting the 
competition of the world to the free port of England. 


In all their dealings with their clients, the friends of the working 
classes have avoided explaining to them the nature of the competition 
~ that mnst be forced on them by Free Trade. It has always been the 
play of Hamlet with the principal character omitted. They told them of 
the big loaf, of nine hours’ work, and nine shillings a day, but they 
entirely omitted all mention of the thrifty, sober, hard-working, educated. 
operative class of France, Belgium, Germany, and America, ready to work 
for threepence an hour less and three hours a day more, who were only — : 
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4 waiting for capital and English machinery to attack them in all their 
: strongholds, and to drive down wages and lengthen hours to the hardest 


 eontinental level. 


or , 






















_ The operative class are learning this now for themselves, and no 
wonder a hum, confused and indistinct as yet, of “Save me from my 
i » is already heard from the teeming hives of industry. 


- Enthusiastic Free Traders, absorbed in the workshop of their fetish, 
at the present condition of British industry. They are not 


2,000 to £142,000,000 in a same Mais cae our imports 
our exports; at our manufactured goods being prohibited in 

-eig on markets; at productive industries perishing in England under 
Free Trade, and springing into vigorous life in America and France 
| rotection, &c. To them all this is quite natural and much to 
seeds i ‘They apply to British industries the Darwinian theory of 
atural selection—“ only the most jitting will be preserved.” So long as 
@ can produce anything cheaper than the rest of the world, so long 
ull continue to produce it, and no longer. But carry the principle 
its limit, _ Suppose there is not a single manufactured article that 
be produced cheaper in some foreign country than in England, 
the spread of capital and machinery amongst the thrifty and 
mtive workers of the world this is not impossible, how are we to 
work for our industrial millions ? 


ool on in gratified dismay. They see that ten years of 
en all the industrial populations of Europe and 
yote themselves to labour, would, under the present 

de on our part, and prohibition on theirs, extin- 
= d entirely the a re eae eee = england, 
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Post Socrtptum. 


Since the preceding pages were written three important incidents 
have occurred connected with our subject :— 


(1) There has been a general election in Germany, and the German 
people have sent more than double the previous number of Protec- 
tionists to Parliament: the Free Traders have lost 93 seats / 


(2) The Zimes’ correspondent in Philadelphia, who for twelve years 
has been studying and chronicling the progress of America, has com- 
batted (October 22) in the strongest manner Lord Derby’s assumption 
that Free Trade is spreadingin America. He asserts, and gives proofs 
of his assertion, that during the last twelve years Free Trade has made 
no progress ; that it is making no progress at present; and that there 
is very little prospect of its making any further progress for years to 
come. 


(3) Mr. Bright has spoken. 


Mr. Bright has spoken; his trumpet tongue (Je souffle néme de louragan) 
has rung out the pas de charge for the assault that is to reseat his friends 
on the Treasury benches. And what does he say? Alas! it is “the 
old old story; the story of old”—hatred, invective, abuse of all who 
differ from him ; misrepresentation, perversion of facts, false assumptions, 
and still more false conclusions. The “old man eloquent” loses his 
charm for moderate men when his eloquence is confined to heaping 
exaggerated epithets of abuse on his political rivals—men who most of 
us believe are as honest, as patriotic, as honourable, as sagacious, as, and 
far more just and generous, and liberal, and laborious than Mr. Bright 
himself. Mr. Bright delights to prophesy evil of his country continually. 
He is never weary of crying, “ Woe to Ariel, to Ariel! Alas! alas! for 
this great city, this mighty city, ruined and brought low in one hour by 
the criminals and thimble-riggers—Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Northcote, 
and Cross!” But this is all nonsense; no reasonable being believes it ; 
it is merely the rude bogey of a country bumpkin ; a tallow dip inside a 
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hollow turnip stuck on a gate to frighten children! If the ruin of this great 
_ is imminent; if the handwriting is really on the wall, and our friend 
_ the New Zealander has actually taken his ticket for London Bridge, it is 
not beeause England prepared for eventualities when Russia was at the 
gates of Constantinople ; it is not because she has made a stand against 
Russian intrigue in Afghanistan ; it is not because she was temporarily 
foiled by a race of “celibate man-slayers” in a distant colony ; it is not 
cause she has spent a few millions more or less in safe-guarding her 
ied empire. All this may have been a mistake ; her policy may have 
wrong, and the money have been wasted; but every child knows 
is not such trivial causes as these that would bring to ruin the 
y empire of England, unless indeed the fifteen previous years’ 























a fine burst of generous Petrotiem, *‘ happy Asatte, that has not 
’ red a Beaconsfield or a Salisbury to misdirect her policy and waste 
resources.” But might not an American patriot in the same strain 
—‘“‘Happy England, that has not yet bred a Davis, a Lee, a 
Jackson, a Semmes, a Benjamin, to misdirect her policy and 
her resources.” If two years of civil war, whole holocausts of 


g cal the decadence of England, Be i is ‘gaat the case of his 
ae opponents, If he could say to them, “ Look at this England, 


3, in civilisation, in sobriety, in enlightenment ; horny-handed 
il flocking to her shores from America, still blighted, blasted, 
Yt. know which epithet Mr. Bright would prefer) with pro- 
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tection ;” 


if he could say this he would go far to prove his case. But 
his language is the very reverse. “Look at this America,” he says, 
“this glorious land of promise, this thrice-blessed home of Protection ; 
the richest, the most prosperous land in the world; the paradise of 
labour, that attracts to her shores the best operatives of Europe; that 
doubles her industries every two or three years; that is knocking 
England into a cocked hat!” When this is his argument, what deduc- 
tion can we draw from it but that in America Protection has proved the 
true cornucopia, and that in England Free Trade has proved a tunie of 
Nessus, that has struck a deadly poison to the very marrow of her bones. 
“Tf you use your faculties,” said Mr. Bright, some time ago, to the 
operatives of Glasgow, “now as well as you did in the days of the Free 
Trade contest, you will not doubt the wisdom of the present policy.” 
But is it not possible that when these same operatives compare Mr. 
Bright’s accounts of the marvellous progress of Protective America with 
his account of the increasing decadence of Free-Trade England, it may 
occur to them that if Protection is the disease he so persistently repre- 
sents it to be, and Free Trade the cure, calm consideration may lead 
those who do use their faculties to conclude that in this case, at any 
rate, the disease is preferable to the cure ? 


“Look at the marvellous effects of Free Trade,” says Mr. Bright; 
“the gross trade of England has increased three and a half times in 40 
years.” “ Look at the marvellous effects of Protection,” says a Frenchman 


or an American; “the gross 7 of America and France have each a 


increased four times in 30 years.” ee fe: 


To attribute the increased trade of England during the last 40 years _ 
to the removal of customs duties, and to ignore at the same time the 
illimitable agencies of steam and gold, the spread of capital, of ee 
of population, is to attribute the vivifying influence of the shower to one — 





particular drop ; to suppose the mouse has brought forth the m« antain ; 
the frog overshadowed the bull! i EE a 


“Tf at some distant period,” says Mr. Bright, his thoughts ea 
evidently returning to the irrepressible New Zealander, ‘an a 
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the great English nation that is so rapidly peopling the American 
nt—should visit and explore the sources of his race and the 
and ruined homes of his fathers, he may exclaim, ‘ How are the 
fallen!’ ‘Whence comes this great ruin ;’ and the answer will 
t for 30 years a school of doctrinaires swayed the economic 
the empire; that sophisms were preferred to experience, 
facts, paradoxes to common sense; that the employment and 
of the people were neglected ; that cosmopolitan nonsense 


ttionery Works, Hulme Ha 1 Road, Manchester. 
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